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Many of the readers of The Ameri- 
canization of Edward Bok have asked 
for a separate publication of “‘An 
Introduction to Two Persons” which 
prefaced that volume. 

It occurred to the author that % 
might increase the significance of the 
episode therein recorded to add what 
he hopes may seem an appropriate 
epilogue; for wt describes what he re- 
gards as a continuation of the work 
of his grandfather, and a fulfilment 
of the message of his grandmother, to 
whose memory the sanctuary on the 
Florida Mountain is dedicated by 


Their Grandson 


Merion 
Pennsylvania 
September 1922 
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LONG an island in the North 
Sea, five miles from the 
Dutch Coast, stretch a dan- 
gerous series of sand-bars that have 
proved the graveyard of many a 
vessel sailing these turbulent waters. 
On this island once lived a group of 
men who, as each vessel was wrecked, 
looted the vessel and murdered those 
of the crew who reached shore. The 
government of the Netherlands de- 
cided to exterminate the island pi- 
rates, and for the job King William 
selected a young lawyer at The 
Hague. 
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“T want you to clean up that 
island,’ was the royal order. It was 
a formidable job for a young man of 
twenty-odd years. By royal procla- 
mation he was made mayor of the 
island, and within a short time the 
young attorney was appointed judge. 
And in that dual capacity he 
‘cleaned up”’ the island. 

The young man now decided to 
settle on the island, and began to 
look around for a home. It was a 
grim place, barren of tree or living 
green of any kind; it was as if a man 
had been exiled to Siberia. Still, 
argued the young mayor, an ugly 
place is ugly only because it is not 
beautiful. And beautiful he deter- 
mined this island should be.> 

One day the young mayor-judge 
called together his council. ‘“‘We 
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* must have trees,” he said; “we can 
make this island a place of beauty 
if we will!” 

But the practical seafaring men 
demurred; the little money they had 
was needed for matters far more 
urgent than trees, they argued. 

“Very well,’ was the mayor’s 
decision—and little they guessed 
what the words were destined to 
mean—‘I will do it myself.’ And 
that year he planted one hundred 
trees, the first the island had ever 
seen. 

“Too cold,” said the islanders; 
“the north winds and storms will 
kill them.”’. 

“Then I will plant more,” was 
the unperturbed answer. And for 
the fifty years that he lived on the 
island he did so. He planted trees 
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each year; and he deeded to the 
island government land which he 
turned into public squares and parks, 
and where each spring he set out 
shrubs and plants. 

Moistened by the salt mist the 
trees did not wither, but grew pro- 
digiously. In all that expanse of tur- 
bulent sea—and only those who have 
seen the North Sea in a storm know 
how turbulent it can be—there was 
not a foot of ground on which the 
birds, storm-driven across the water- 
waste, could rest in their flight. 
Hundreds of dead birds often cov- 
ered the surface of the sea. Then one 
day the trees had grown tall enough 
to look over the sea, and, spent and 
driven, the first birds came and 
rested in their leafy shelter. And 
others came and found protection, 
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and gave their gratitude vent in 
song. Within a few years so many 
birds had discovered the trees in 
this new island home that they at- 
tracted the attention not only of 
the native islanders but also of the 
people on the shore five miles dis- 
tant, and the island became famous 
as the home of beautiful birds. It 
was not long before ornithologists 
from various parts of the world came 
to “Eggland,” as the farthermost 
point of the island had come to be 
known as the home of sea-fowl, to 
see the marvellous sight, not of thou- 
sands but of hundreds of thousands 
of birds’ eggs. 

A pair of storm-driven nightin- 
gales had now found the island and 
mated there; their wonderful notes 
thrilled even the souls of the natives; 
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and, as dusk fell upon the seabound 
strip of land, the women and chil- 
dren would come to “the square” 
of “the Burg” and listen to the eve- 
ning notes of the birds of golden 
song. 

Meantime, the young mayor- 
judge, grown to manhood, had kept 
on planting trees each year and set- 
ting out his shrubbery and plants 
until their verdure now beautifully 
shaded the quaint, narrow lanes, 
and transformed into cool wooded 
roads what once had been only bar- 
ren sun-baked wastes. 

Artists began to hear of the place 
and brought their canvases, and on 
the walls of hundreds of homes 
throughout the world hang. to-day 
bits of the beautiful lanes and 
wooded spots of the isle of the sea. 

[8] 
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The American artist, William M. 
Chase, took his pupils there almost 
annually. “In all the world to-day,” 
he declared to his students, as they 
exclaimed at the natural cool rest- 
fulness of the island, “‘there is no 
more picturesque place.” 

The trees are now majestic in 
their height of forty or more feet, 
for it is a hundred years since the 
young attorney went to the island 
and planted the first tree; to-day 
the trees that he planted drop their 
moisture on the lichen-covered stone 
on his grave. 

This much did one man do. But 


he did more. 


os 


After he had been on the barren 
island two years he went to the 
[9] 
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mainland one day and brought back 
with him a bride. It was a bleak 
place for a bridal home, but the 
young wife had the qualities of the 
husband. ‘‘While you raise your 
trees,’ she said, “I will raise our 
children.” And within a score of 
years the young bride sent thirteen 
happy-faced, well-trained children 
scampering over that island, and 
there was reared a home such as is 
given to few. Said a man who sub- 
sequently married a daughter of 
that home: “It was such a home 
that once you had been in it you 
felt you must be of it, and if you 
couldn’t marry one of the daughters 
you would have been glad to marry 
the cook.” 

One day when the children had 
grown to man’s and woman’s estate 
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the mother called them all together 
and said to them, “I want to tell 
you the story of your father and of 
this island,’ and she told them the 
simple story that is written here. 

“And now,” she said, “‘as you go 
out into the world I want each of 
you to take with you the spirit of 
your father’s work, and each in 
your own way and place to do as 
he has done: make you the world a 
bit more beautiful and better be- 
cause you have been in it. That is 
your mother’s message to you.” 

The first son left home for the 
Dutch mainland, where he took 
charge of a small parish. And when 
he had finished his work he was 
mourned by king and peasant as 
one of the leading clergymen of his 
time and people. 
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The second son to leave the island 
home went to South Africa, where 
he settled and became one of “the 
Boers.” Tirelessly he, with them, 
worked at the colony until towns 
and cities sprang up and a new na- 
tion came into being: The Transvaal 
Republic. The son became secretary 
of state of the new country, and to- 
day the United States of South 
Africa bears tribute, in part, to 
the mother’s message to “‘make the 
world a bit more beautiful and bet- 
ter.” 

A third son, scorning his own 
safety, plunged into the boiling surf 
on one of those nights of terror so 
common to that coast, rescued a 
half-dead sailor, brought him to his 
father’s house, and back to a life of 
usefulness that gave the world a 
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record of imperishable value. For 
the half-drowned sailor was Hein- 
rich Schliemann, the famous explorer 
of the dead cities of Troy. 

One daughter worked beside her 
husband for forty years, and when 
he passed away he was regarded as 
one of the ablest preachers of his 
land, speaking the message of men’s 
betterment. 

Another daughter ministered unto 
and made a home for forty years for 
one who could see and hear not. 

So they went out into the world, 
the girls and boys of that island 
home, each carrying in his or her 
heart the story of their father’s sim- 
ple but beautiful work, and the re- 
membrance of their mother’s mes- 
sage. Not one from that home but 
did well his or her work in the world; 
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some greater, some smaller, but each 
left behind the traces of a life well 
spent. 

And, as all good work is immortal, 
so to-day all over the world goes on 
the influence of this one man and 
one woman, whose life on that little 
Dutch island changed its barren 
sands to a bower of verdure and a 
home for the birds. The grandchil- 
dren have gone to the four corners 
of the globe, and are now the gen- 
eration of workers—some in the far 
East Indies; others in Africa; still 
others in the United States of Amer- 
ica. But each has tried, according to 
the talents given, to carry out the 
message of that day, to tell the story 
of the grandfather’s work; just as 
it is told here by the author, who, in 
the efforts of his later years, has 

[14] 
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tried to carry out, so far as oppor- 
tunity has come to him, the message 
of his grandmother: 

“Make you the world a bit more 
beautiful and better because you 
have been in it.” 


— 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
LATER 


AN EPILOGUE 


IRECTLY across that part 
ID of the peninsula of Florida 

where Tampa touches the 
Gulf of Mexico in the West there is 
a promontory of high land. In the 
ages ago when what is known now 
as the land of sunny winters was all 
water, legend has it that this ridge 
of high ground was the only project- 
ing land. It formed an almost inac- 
cessible island, and to it came in the 
later years a tribe of Seminole In- 
dians who attempted to cultivate 
the ground, a relic of which still 
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stands in an historic seedling orange- 
tree. 

In the centre of this high ridge, 
directly midway between the two 
bodies of water rises the utmost spot 
of land: the highest point yet mea- 
sured in Florida and the highest land 
within sixty miles of the Atlantic 
Ocean or the Gulf of Mexico between 
the Oranges of New Jersey and the 
Rio Grande. It rises 324 feet and 
now forms part of a large private 
acreage. 

From the top of this mount the 
country sweeps in a gentle decline, 
and save for the tropical growth of 
tree and verdure and the cultivated 
citrus groves, with their delicate 
aroma of orange-blossom as it is 
wafted to the summit of the moun- 
tain, the New Englander might feel 

[20] 
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as if he were looking down on his 
beloved Connecticut Valley or over 
the hills of his granite Vermont. 
Pine-embowered homes lie beneath: 
the innumerable Floridian lakes dot 
an otherwise unbroken panorama 
of pine-tree as the eye looks away 
over forty or fifty miles of tree-top 
greenery. 

And it happened that to this 
mount there came one day the 
grandson of the man of the Nether- 
lands who peopled the island of his 
home and heart with trees. As that 
proved a haven of tranquillity for the 
storm-beaten birds of the North Sea, 
there came to the grandson a vision 
that this piece of land, the nearest 
to the sky in Florida, might also be 
made a haven of cooling rest for 
those little citizens of the air, which, 
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migrating twice a year between 
South America and the West Indies 
and the climes of the North, spend 
themselves in their flight and whose 
weakened little bodies so often meet 
the search of the observer and lover 
of birds in the Florida marshes. 
And as his mind lingered on the 
exhaustion of the birds, he thought, 
too, of the humans who exhaust 
themselves with the affairs of the 
world and come to Florida in the 
winter for rest from the clatter of 
the cities and the strife of the mart. 
And then as there burst upon him 
in the western sky one of those sen- 
sationally miraculous sunsets in all 
its wondrous glory which only the 
tropics can produce: a ball of the 
red of the ruby hung in a turquoise 
sky with a foreground of deepest 
green from the forests of pine; and 
[ 22 ] 
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as the paler moon rose in the eastern 
sky and the two orbs greeted each 
other and filled the valley beneath 
with a light as of Heaven, there 
came to his memory those simple 
lines of dedication written by John 
Burroughs for a friend’s cabin at the 
foothills of the Catskills: ““I come 
here to find myself: it is so easy to 
get lost in the world.” And in the 
gentle quietude of the setting sun 
the mountain became a sanctuary 
for the pent-up humans of the earth 
and for the tired little singers of the 
sky. 

So it became “The Sanctuary.” 
And the grandson called to the man 
who loved the land and had laid out 
the acreage beneath with such skill 
of vista and loving preservation, and 
said to him: “Here are these acres 
on the mountain top already beau- 
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tified by God’s hand. Complete them 
as you will. No one shall suggest. 
No one shall hinder or obstruct. Let 
your talent express itself to the full. 
Make of it the most beautiful spot 
on earth where the bird and the 
human can rest and find them- 
selves.” 

And there the man who loves the 
earth and the fruits thereof is rev- 
erently supplementing the beauty 
of the mountain and creating a re- 
treat of repose and beauty as closely 
as man can come to nature in its 
own miracles with as little trace as 
possible of the hand of man: a Sanc- 
tuary of Nature for bird and man 
where the traffic of the world is not. 


And nearly four thousand miles 
across the New Continent and the 
waters to the Old Continent in the 
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old village churchyard on the island 
in the North Sea, there rests what 
remains of him who created a gar- 
den of a barren waste. And across 
the span of nearly one hundred years 
there comes the voice of her who 
gave the message to her children, 
which has become the heritage of 
her grandchildren: “‘Make you the 
world a little more beautiful or 
better because you have been in 
it:” a proof that man creates an 
immortality of the hand and brain 
as God creates an immortality of the 
soul. 

“They may rest from their 
labors,” but ‘‘their works do fol- 
low them.” 


[25] 
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